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THE MISSIONARY QUESTION. 


<i | 
BY BOOMERANG. | 
| 


In the ventilation of opinions on the} 
recent * Missionary Question” there has 
certainly been on the part of a body of 
men especially interested, no conspicu- 
ous forwardness to put in an appear- | 
ance. What reasons they all may have| 
in partic sular for this reticence is best| 
known to themselves individually, but 
chief among them would be found, [| 
suspect, a conviction quite general in| 
the Mission: ary body that pone con- | 
demnation is a foregone conclusion. | 
Therefore words in selide ame would | 
fall upon unwilling ears, and it remains 
only to appeal ‘to the more candid 
and considerate judgment of friends at! 
home who are willing to make enquiry 
before giving their adhesion to a concln- 
sion that all the men they have sent out | 
as missionaries, have, alone ofall the for- | 
eign community in China, suddenly be- 
come idiotic or gone stark m: ud; and 
farther to wait patiently for that vindica- 
tion which will inevitably come when, 
the Missionary Question and the points 
involved being disposed of to the satis- 
faction of the Chinese will be found 
full of principles and precedents for 
the restriction of Merchants. 

It may seem a harsh charge to make 
when it is said missionaries have litile 
reason to hope for a patient and right- 
eous hearing, but it isa ‘ity they should 
have so much reason for thinking 
If these reasons were pondered, mission- 
aries would b2 exhonerated from the 
imputation of being over suspicious, 
and others would justify gs in silence 
for the present or at least until they 
can submit their case to cs considera- 
tion of a less hostile tribunal than that. 


SO. 


and even 


| count of missionaries, 


1 which claims to set in judgment upon 
| them now. 


Take for example the 
untruthful way in 
case presented to the 
public at home. Here the Blue 
book No. 3. 1869, on the title page ot 
which in imposing Capitals are the 
words 


ungenerous 
which the 
mmission: wy 18 


is 


CORRESPONDENCE 
Respecting 
Missionary DisrurBance 
AT 
CHEFCO 
and 
TAIWAN (FORMOSA). 


Itisa formidable document of fifty 
| six pages and what else would one ex- 
; pect to find it bat a repertory of Mis- 
sionary “indiscretions” at the two 
places named. And yet the only thing 
tn it about Chefoo is a short note from 
Mr. Alabaster in which he states he 
had difficulty in securing to a 
missionary the right to occupy a house 
he had rented but that all had been 
satisfactorily arranged. The whole of 


some 


this note does not comprise above thirty 


lines. The bulk of the book is taken 
up with Formosa Matters and whilst 
there are indeed some troubles on ac 
the central figure 
of the whole picture is neither Dr. 
Maxwell’s hospital nor the Roman Ca- 
tholic Chapel, but Messrs Elles & Co.’s 
Camphor. The book might as well have 
been entitled Correspondence Concern- 
ing’ Messrs. Elles §& Cos Compradore; 
or Correspondence Conccrning the Cam- 
phor Monopoly; or Correspondinee Con- 
cerning Unsatisfactory official relations 
in Formosa of long standing. “The 
inevitable gunboat” did make its ap- 
pearance, but who that reads that blue 
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book and better still, who that knows !and it would be much better for China 
any thing about China would come tojif they were all to leave the country, 
any other conclusion than that if it had | And this representation was made by 
been solely a question about Dr. Max-|a United States Consular officer (I have 
well’s hospital the necessity would never |his pame and will send it to him if he 
have arisen. Little, did the Tau Tai writes for it). To be sure the opinions 
care about the comparative merits of | of that particular person known abroad 
foreign-pathy and Chinese-pathy. Hejonly though published rebukes of his 
never would have worked himself into | Superior could do harm to a complete 
such a fiery heat on a question of pills | stranger only, but unfortunately “ com- 
and purgatives—but a monopoly worth | plete strangers” are continually coming 
$70.000 a year is quite a different thing. |and going and naturally believe what 
Camphor is a Sudorific and the 6000 | they hear from persons in official posi- 
dollars worth then in dispute was|tion. Besides officials of a higher grade. 
enough to keep a whole Yamen inajas regards both position and morals 
perspiration for months, and serves to |sometimes show as little disposition to 
explain why first of all the Mandarin |be fair towards missionaries. They 
carried things to such a pass with | sometimes listen to charges of the most 
Consul Gibson, and that again shews|vague description in which neither 
why it became necessary for British 'names nor dates nor cirenmstances are 
Marines to storm the fort at Amping.| given, and they are silent while the 
Let missionaries bear their own bur-|Chinese pronounce their condemnation 
dens. They are willing to do so, but | of us without inquiry, without proof— 
also let other people do the same. Is jin defiance of individual rights and ia 
it at all honorable to saddle all these | disregard of all the legal proceedures 
Formosa “disturbances” on the word | of our own tribunals. In our own lands 
‘* missionary?” The Secretaries of the | people are not indicted in squads, nor 
foreign office who handed the manu- {condemned by car-loads; nor are they 
script of that blue book to the printer | charged with being ‘“iroublesome fel- 
ought to have blushed ashe gave it in. |lows, a difficull class of men to handle,” 
With such pamphlets before us we may | “naturally disliked by the people in the 
well be excused if we think it is useless | neighborhecod,” “always in hot water,” 
to attempt a defense’ before such judges. |or any other such foggy presentment. 

And-farther, note the ready hearing | Such kind of statement is not tolerated 

? . - = . . 
that is given to charges made against, —there must be something pointed and 
misionaries here in ‘China. Persons who | specific. The meanest man in Great 
know nothing about them, who never! Britain or the United States who is 
have exchanged a word with them on arraigned, claims for himself, and the 
the subject of missions, who have never | law upholds him in it, the right to have 
been near their chapels, pass judgement | a clear definite statement of the charges 
upon them without giving them a/imade against him—with a specification 
. ere | . si ; 
moment’s hearing. ‘Travellers visiting | of all the circumstances and to be con- 
Japan and China have had their ears fronted with his accusers to cross ques- 
filled with all manner of censure and/|tion them and to have a rigid and im- 
harsh criticism and calamnioas repre-' partial examination of the case before 
sentations of missionaries followed up| sentence is pronounced. We who are 
with the canny caution, ‘“ However | resident in China claim the same privi- 
dont speak of it, or if you do, don’t men- ‘lege under the treaty by special exter- 
tion my name.” A Lady of some note | ritoriality concession, otherwise the con- 
from New York City visiting one of | cession means nothing. If guilty of crime 
the extreme northern ports of China| we are not only to be punished by our 
had the missionaries described to her | own rulers, but our guilt is to be deter- 
= ine Vv 2» : v1 > . , 2 o 

as being the authors of all the trouble in | mined by the usages of our own courts 
China—that but for them foreignuers|—in conformity with principles there 


and Chinese would get on like brothers recognised, and not in conformity with 
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the Chinese practice of 
whole families and villages and then 
having a lump execution. 
has been 
Chinese nor our representatives at Pe- 
king atall times. We have been charged 
in terms the most indefinite, uubacked 


by specific evidence of any particular | 
Mere statements of 
a misty sweeping character such as! 


wrong committed. 


would not have received a moments 
consideration froma well read judge 
have been accepted as proof positive 
against us. 


been set down as unvarnished truth, 
while our own indignant denials have 
been treated as attempts to cover up 
misconduct. We have looked natural- 
ly to our representatives at Peking who 
know the missionaries sent out by the 
churches in the United States and Eng- 
land are not such miscreants as the Chi 
nese arejust now painting them, and have 


expected them to demand of the Chi-| 


nese either a verification of the charges 
against us or a retraction of them. In 
some cases it has been done, but in 
other 


as abody, without asking whether they 
hai heen proved guilty or not. We 
have looked to our 


our treaty rights and our individual 
rights, especially of our exterritoriality 
privilege as foreigners. There are of: 


ficials among them who have protect-| 


ed us nobly by simply asking the Chi- 
nese, either to prove or retract the 
things they allege whereby many a 
growing bubl le has coll: apsed. But some 
of these same foreigners have seen their 
minister deliber: ately receiving without 


a protest a suggestion of Prince Kung | 


that certain persons should be deprived 
of their rights as British subjects and 


be put under Chinese law, or as he ex- | 
them 


press it, “It only remains to put 
(missionaries and converts) 
direct control of local officials. 
book No. 9 of 1870, Paper, No. 4, In- 
closure No. 3. If there be any where | 


under the 


an indignant rejoinder to this insulting | 


proposition I have not seen it although 


condemning | 


But our right | 
respected neither by the| 


Village gossip, provided it | 
has only passed through a Yamen has | 


cases we have heard them join) 
ina hue and cry against missionaries | 


Ministers and Con- | 
suls to protect us in the enjoyment of 


See Blue | 





the search has been carefully made. 
'That paper of Prince Kung was sent 
home to the Earl of Clarendon by 
whoin it seems to have had a marvelous- 
ly kind reception and to have been filed 
away in the saine Cabinet that contains 
the records of Magdala and of other 
places where Britain has extended her 
protection over her subjects absent in 
a foreign land. Times have changed,— 
England is not so zealous of her people’s 
rights as she once was. Once her 
whole Ministry grew red in the face if 
so much as a blue-jacket was ill treated 
by a foreign power. Now she can 
read calmly a proposition from a semi- 
civilized nation to take from under her 
control subjects whose home is under 
the shadow of Westminster. Con- 
sidering the courtesy extended to that 
first paper. what wonder that Prince 
| Kung has since sent in to all the for- 
eign powers a bolder enunciation of the 
same thing and now proposes an ar- 
rangement by which an English man 
who has carried off the honors of Oxford 
if he should happen to become a mis- 
sionary in China and a preacher of 
Christianity might be stripped, stretch- 
ed on the ground and be bamboo- 
ed before a village constable. What 
have our representatives been doing? 
Have they represented foreigners to so 
little purpose that Prince Kung can 
venture to oiler to them a cool propo- 
sition to outlaw men who believe in 
‘the doctrine of living God and so be- 
ilieving preach it to others? The re- 
;cent proposition amounts to nothing 
short ofthat. It is not only proposed 
‘to deprive us of our exterritorial rights 
but to subject us toa tribunal of bar- 
barism where hot-pinchers, racks and 
thumbscrews are among the approved 
modes of extorting testimony. What 
have our representatives said and done 
about Missionaries that could have led 
Prince Kung to think that some such 
proposition as he made would not be 
distasteful to them? Weeks ago we 
saw the syllabus of Prince Kung’s pro- 





| posed bill of outlawry of sueh as came 
to China to be preachers of Jesus and 
the resurrection, circulating in the vari- 
lous. newspapers of China, aud by them 


60 
it was stigmatised as it deserved. It 
was said to have leaked out. Itisa 
pity our diplomatic agents if they made 
any protest at all did not possess the 
same facilities for leakage. Good wine 
should not be so tightly headed up that 
it cannot be got at. The bad we have 
heard all about, the good we can only 


mina 


Ilowever, all this aside, there are no 
doubt any number of missionaries quite 
able and willing to speak out on any 
real missionary question that actually 
concerns them and is not got up by the 
mandarins as a political move to check- 
mate the diplomatists in fighting the 
inland issue. But in this 
ease they would like to 
know just what they are charged with, 
and just who are complained of, and 
would be elad to have pointed out just 
wherein they have broken any law of 
the land or any provision of the treaty. 
In a word they would be glad to see a 
full list of the counts in the indictment 
embodied in some form of words, and 
know who prefers the charge. To this 
end a few questions may not be amiss 
setting forth the points on which in- 
formation ne Specific state- 
ments will insure specific replies. Are 
Protestant missionaries to be held ac- 
is done by Roman 

lic The practices 
of the two are y diverse. Why is 
it that so little discrimination is used? 


Wan Siang the cabinet minister said 


resi lence 


7 1.47 ’ 
dgdoudtiess 


: 7 
iS eaed. 


eount able for what 
Catholic Missionaries? 
very 


during the past year that ‘one reason 
had few 


he Protestant 





why t so con- 
verts was that their missionaries -did 
not propose or try to protect those 
who joined them but deelared plainly 
thev had nothine to do with natives 


” 


and their rulers Is the missionary 
question a Roman Catholic or a Pro- 


testant is it both? and if 


+ 2 


question © or 


so what particular part of it Is Proies- 
tant ? And so far as Protestant Nis- 
sionaries are conéermed, does the ob- 


rs 
wer 
/ 


] 


jection lie against the t matter of 
their preaching or the of it. 
If the subject matter is called in ques- 
tion, will some one of our aceusers tell 
us whether what we preach is contrary 


to the Bible or in conformity with it. 


manner 
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If in conformity then why are we con- 
demned; if at variance, why do you not 
point ont the divergence? But if the 
style of our argumentation involves the 
difticulty, then tell us just wherein we 
are amiss.—And tell us whether you 
have heard of some particular instance, 


a 


or whether the missionary body is 
| guilty as acommon thing of it. If even 


a respectable proportion of the mis- 
sionary class use uncourteous or de- 
nunciatory language in combatting the 
errors of heathenism, tel! us when and 
where to your certain knowledge an 
instance of it occurred. And tell us 
just what language was used, and tell 
us who the responsible and trustwor- 
thy witnesses are,—whether it be some 
shroff or some “boy” or some respect- 
able merchant or Chinese gentleman. 
If the latter, then tell us his name. You 
cannot object to this. We are con- 
demued personally; we decline to 
submit to irresponsible hearsay. If 
you know no instance but quote mere- 
ly general opinion, then say so, and say 
whether you mean we missionaries are 
to be judged on no other testimony 
than that. We suppose as already 
stated we are still under the laws of 
our own land. Are merchants to have 
the benefits of these laws and are we 
to be denied them simply because we 
teach men to fear and obey the Creator 
of Heaven and Earth? If we were to 
cease preaching Christ, and go to 
smuggling arms and gunpowder to 
rebels, then we could again expect our 
officials would see we had fair play 
when a “ difficulty” should take place. 
This is a legitimate conclusion. 

Our officials are here to see that we 
all of us of every lawful occupation are 
maintained in the possession of our ex- 
territorial rights. How is it that some 
of them scem to be following the lead 
of the Chinese in a movement to rob us 
of them—vrecommending even that we be 
deprived of the protection our own laws 
guarrantee, and which, if a judge were 
to recommend at home would render 
him lable to impeachment? When you 
speak of “missionary disturbances,” 
do you mean that missionaries have 
given any just occasion for these dis- 
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turbances? If so will you not point 
out just what they have done and show 
wherein the Chinese had reason to 
complain? But if they did not give 
just occasion then for what do you 
censure the missionaries? Kindly state 
particulars. If the Chinese got up 
those disturbances (what Sir Ruther- 
ford Alcock calls “the late missionary 
disturbances”) for political ends of 
their own, then why do you speak of 
them in such an odious way as “ #mis- 
sionary disturbances,” any more than 
you would call them “Literati distar- 
bances” or “Mandarin disturbances ” 
or “mob disturbances?” But if you 
insist upon your own designation then 
why not say “ English riots” instead 
“ Fenian riots”;—aud when some des- 
peradoes in the United States shoot 
down a Negro and his family why not 
call it “Negro outrage” instead of 
“Ki-klux outrage”;—and why not 
hereatter speak of the incivility Sir 
Rutherford Alcock experienced at 
Nankin as “ British Plenipotentiary 
rudeness?” 

And once more. When you speak of 
the “pretension of the missionaries to 
supersede the civil power,” and when 
you charge them with interfering be- 
tween the converts and their rulers, 
will you not name the time and the 
place, and whether you have one iso- 
fated case of indiscretion only? And 
whether you mean to judge a hundred 


men for what one man bas done? or} 
whether you know it isa thing suffi-| 
ciently common to predicate upon it: 


asweeping charge against “The mis- 
sionaries?” Give us the particulars and 
tell us the nature of the evidence 
against us. By all means let it be some- 
thing more specific than the vague 
statements of Prince Kung’s memoran- 
da in the blue book already quoted— 
a strange document of suspicious par- 
entage if we may judge from the emer- 
gency in which it was born. A recom- 


mendation to Her Majesty’s Government 
to “‘ cease to be responsible for the acts 
of British missions and refuse them all 
claim to protection,” ought to have been 
protected by a greater thickness of 
armor than that sheet iron document of 


Prince Kung in which the only specif- 
ic complaint he brings against mission- 
aries themselves, is, that some of them 
“have adopted the Chinese habit with- 
out obeying the Chinese laws. Thus 
they separate themselves from the peo- 
ple and manifest a superiority.” 

Once more. We must again ask that a 
distinction be drawn between only legi- 
timate missionary questions, by which 
I mean any issues actually and neces- 
sarily connected with their work in- 
cluding any abuses really engendered 
on account of their presence here, 
and political questions started by the 
Chinese Mandarins. Any real question 
of the former class could have been 
settled long ago and would have been 
if to that class alone it had really per- 
tained. If missionaries have broken 
any law or created any disorder, are 
they not amenable to consular authori- 
ty? Point it out.—If they have enconr- 
aged converts to disregard their own 
civil rulers, it can be ascertained when 
and where they have done it. Ifthere is 
a want of clearness in their teachings on 
the subject of the people’s subordination 
to magistrates, the evidence of it cannot 
be hard to get at. Ifthey have coun- 
tenanced untoward practices any one or 
half a dozen of them, then why has not 
a word of caution been addressed to 
that one or half dozen by the minister 
at Peking, instead of this indiscriminate 
reprehension of every body connected 
with missionary work ? 

ut the present “missionary ques- 
tion” some of us believe to be an en- 
tirely different thing. We believe it 
to be a political question manipulated 
into its present shape by the Chinese 
officials for diplomatic uses in fighting 
the ambassadors on the inland residence 
issue. In the beginning of 1867, mis- 
sionaries were moving along quietly 
enough until the lines were drawn be- 
tween the Mandarins and the merchants 
for the struggle over new demands in 
the treaty revision. Suddenly the Chi- 
nese discovered what a mistake they had 
made in allowing missionaries to re- 
side away from the treaty ports, and 
that upon some pretext or other they 
must be first crowded back before the 
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British minister could be combatted led an appendix of plates, is mention- 
successfully. They had found out thejed in the Literary Record of the Sui 
demands he meant to make for inland | History. : 
residence and they had learned the ‘ 
ground on which he meant to base 
them.-—See Diplomatic Correspondence 
of the United States 1868 Part I page | -. : ‘ 
: is not known. 
596—Then they themselves commenced | Siete the Os Sainte we 
the “missionary disturbances” which | ,4, Ot the ang vynasty (A. ae 
made the year 1858 somewhat famous. | 618-907) the principal writers were 
Observe how all the disturbances or |f¢ng-yen author of the Hsi-ch‘ien- 
nearly all were at places away from! P8, Chang-t‘ai of the Chrien-lu and 
treaty ports aud you will get a glimpse | Yao-yuan-tsé of the Chrien-pu, &c., 
ot the secret. The Chinese were driv-| but of these only a tew quotations 
ing in your pickets and you did not|/remains scattered through various 
seem to know it. They were fighting| works. During the Sung (960-1280) 
for vantage ground and you seem never | the study of archeology was rigor- 
to have suspected it. They carried! ously proseeuted and many works 
their point with the help of foreigners | oy tjumismatics were published, so 
who joined in the outcry against these | t)at a long list of authors might be 
retreating pioneers, while at the same given. Ofthe majority of these how- 
time they were waiting to. adv ance | ever only the titles have been hand- 
along that very road which in conse- | i dune, aan rier ae line all 
quence of their unfriendly countrymen, |S sagen = . a is ae o 
the missionaries were now deserting. | then contents and authors as are 
Why should you be surprised that contained in the Literary Records of 
when the final discussion came at Pe- | the various Dynastic Histories. The 
king on the inland residence question|only one which has not suffered 
the Mongol should have beaten the | from the lapse of time is the Ch‘uan- 
Briton? He clubbed him with his ehih (Rt ie) by Hung Tsun (Ht i) 


own arguments. It was a Chinaman he ; : , 
Hee “iene . styled Ching-ye : ative 
that fashioned the javelin, but it was 8") g-yen (4% fi) a native of 


an Englishman that hurled it at the the Poyang district, a famous scholar 
2 TE A who attained the dignity of Presi- 
dent of the Privy Council and was 


CHINESE AUTHORS.ON NUMIS- honored after his death by the em- 


In the deseription of curi- 
ous and unique specimens, an older 
iwork the Ch‘ien-chih by Liu is con- 
‘stantly quoted but the date thereof 





MATICS. peror with the title Wén-an (3% #) 
oa It was published in 1149 in 15 books 
BY §. W. BUSHELL B. Sc.. M. D (or sections), with a wood eut of each 


variety described. The ancient tao 
and pu, national coins, rebel coins, 
In arecent number of Nofes and | coins of unknown date, foreign coins, 
Queries, a correspondent enquired | Buddhist and Taoist legendary coins 
whether there was a good Chinesejand charms &c., are described in 
book on numismatics. Perhaps ajorder, the size, weight, form and 
short account of a few of the princi-|structure of each specimen being mi- 
pal authors might be acceptable to | nutely given. The tenth, eleventh, and 
those interested in the subject. twelfth sections are devoted to For- 
The earliest author whose name |¢ig2 money, and the historical and 
has been handed down is Ku Yuan | ther works have been ransacked for 
(i %4) who lived during the Liang ag of Rages. the ~ ._— 
Dynasty (A. D. 502-557). His work wrung tain. I, tee Magy se a 
Di se gg hg ?!tion quoted; usually an imaginary 

the Ch’ien-pu ($&% ##) which includ- figure is drawn atter the description. 
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During the Ming Dynasty (1568- 
1644) the largest work published was 
the Ch‘ien-tung ($§ 3) in thirty 
books by Hu Wo-k‘un (4 J& 3) 
styled Tzit-vi (] 2B). 

Under the reigning Dynasty, writ- 
ers on this branch of Archeology are 
very numerous, and a complete list of 
their works would fill many pages. 
Some collect notices of coins from 
every possible source, others content 
themselves with a catalogue of their 
private collections, a third section 
try to decipher the characters inscrib- 
ed on the ancient specimens, com- 
paring each one with allied forms on 
bells, vases and other antiquities. 
One of the smaller and less trust- 
worthy has appeared in an English 
form in the ‘Transactions of the 
China Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society” under the title ‘‘A brief) 
notice of the Chinese work $$ 7% iF 
#m anda key to its 329 Wood-cuts 
of the Coins of China and neighbour- 
ing nations; by C. B. Hillier, Esq.” | 
By far the most complete and im-| 
portant work is the Ku-ch‘uan-hui 
(4 § HE) by Li Tso-hsien (4s 44 FB)’ 
styled Chu-p‘éng (7f §§) published 
in 1864 in 16 volumes. The coins 
are classified in four large divisions, 
the first comprising the pu of vari- 
ous forms, the second the tao—knife- 
cash of the Ch‘i and other states of | 
the Divided kingdoms of the Chou 
Dynasty—the third the typical round 
coins subdivided into national, rebel 
and foreign, the former ranging from 
the Chou and Ch‘in to the end of 
the Ming, the latter including only | 
such specimens whose legends are | 
in the native character; the fourth | 
and last a miscellaneous selection of 
coins of uncertain date of unusual | 
form, charms, Taoist and Buddhist 
medals &c., concluding with a col-| 
lection of ancient moulds. In all) 
several thousand varieties are des- | 


or 


ay 
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of which the author observes:—‘‘ My 
rule in this work has been to include 
no specimen that I have not myself 
seen and examined and although 


‘there are one or two copied from 
previous authors I have made my 


mind positively that these were not 
false before venturing to include 
them in my catalogue. Such as on 
examination appeared at all doubt- 
ful as to their genuineness, I im- 
inediately rejected.” The anthor in 
his Preface gives a long list of his 
fellow-workers of whose collections 
many rare specimens are figured, 
which includes the names of some 


| who have oceupied the highest posts 


in the Empire, indicating the vigour 


with which the study of antiquity is 


prosecuted by some of the most learn- 
ed Chinese Scholars. * 

Besides the special works referred 
to above, many of the books devoted 
to the examination of Ancient In- 
seriptions on Bells and Tripods &c., 
contain a section on coins. For in- 


stance the Chin-shih-so (4 FW #) 


conprises an illustrated collection of 


money (Part I Book 4 styled JJ 
x &)- So also the Hsi-ch‘ing-ku- 


‘chien (] jf 4 #) published under 


‘imperial patronage in the year 1750 


during the Ch‘ien-lung period has a 
supplement on coins which is pub- 
lished separately under the title 


'Ch‘in-ting-ch‘ien-lu (& je $8 ¥R) of 


which an able critique has been given 
by Mr. Wylie (Notes on Chinese Lii- 
erature p. 118). The compilers of 
this are deficient in the critical facul- 


~< 
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Dr. Bretschneider in his learned paper 
on Chinese Geography (Notes and Queries Vol. 
IV No. 4) says “my opinion is that the Chi- 
nese of the present day are nearly idiots and 
incapable of a sensible critique.” I would 
instance the author of the “ Ku-ch‘uan-hui ” 
to prove the faliacy of this somewhat sweep- 
ing conclusion. He confesses himself a mono- 
maniac in his passion for his favorite study, 
but there are no indications of idiocy in his 
wide research and critical power, 
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ty, quoting the older authors i in their | 


acc count of the more ancient ‘pu’ 


instead of endeavouring themselves 
to decipher the inscriptions. 
of the Sung Dynasty author of the 
Lu-shih (#% 2) which contains a 
chapter on money commenced with 
the fabulous ‘‘Three IIuang” and 
many subsequent authors have fol- 
lowed him. 

A vast fund of information from 
which all draw largely is contained 
in the memoir on Political Economy 


(@ 2G 


= Way 
contemporary 


) which forms part of the 


History of each Dy- 


nasty. Much of this has been collect-| 


ed in an accessible form in the T-ung- 


tien (3% Hh) the IIni-tien (@ Sh), the 


T'ung-k‘ao (3 34) &e., and many of 


the Encyclopedias also contain a 
wore abridged account. The Wén- 
hsien-t'ung-k‘ao (3 &K ji FB) just re- 
ferred to comprises a section Ch en- 
pi-k‘ao ($% #38) a most valuable 
collection of memorials and decrees 
relating to the national coinage and 
paper money, brought up to recent 
times in the two supplementary edi- 
tions. 

As regards the money of the pres- 
ent Dynasty, few of the works men- 
tic ned giv eany information, but there 
is fortunately available for reference 
an excellent memoir by Mr. Wylie 
(Journal of the Shanghai Literary 
and Scientific Society No. I. 1858). 
This though not complete is more 
so than any Chinese book I have 
hitherto seen. 





MR. EITEL’S THREE LECTURES 


ON BUDDHISM.* 
BY T. WATTERS, 


Mr. Eitel has acquired a wide rep- 


utation as a zealous and accom. | 
* THREE LECTURES ON BUDDHISM, by 
Rev. Ernest J. Eitel, Hongkong.—For 


sale at the London Mission House, and 


Lo pi! 





plished Missionary. He knows all 


*\ about the Hakkas, and is writing a 


book concerning them. He has stud- 
ied Buddhism with great care and 
success, and has published a few 
chapters on special subjects connect- 
ed with it in the Recorder. His 
great work, however, is his Hand- 
book for the student of Chinese Buddh- 
jism, which is perhaps the most 
| practically useful book that has yet 
appeared on this religion; and he 
now comes out in a hysteron-proter- 
on manner with these Lectures which 
he says, “many serve as a general 
introduction ” to the Handbook. 

These Lectures are characterised 
| by great learning and industry and 
are for the most part very lucid and 
methodical. The Lecturer says that 
he has endeavoured to elucidate his 
subject “honestly and impartially ” 
—that he has “striven to do justice 
to everything that is good and true 
in Buddhism.” This we are very 
willing to believe, though it is quite 
evident that he had considerable dif- 
ficulty in maintaining his impartiali- 
ty. As popular Lectures forming 
part of a series delivered in Union 
Church, Hongkong, during last win- 
ter they appeal more to the feelings 
and prejudices of the people than 
would a treatise written for the 
study. Mr. Eitel extols Buddhism 
in a certain sense, but it is plain that 
he does not like it, and that he re- 


gards it as a bane in the world—as « 
great obstacle to the progress of 


Christianity. His treatment of it 
reminds one of Milton’s treatment of 
Satan. Buddhism is to Mr. Eitel’s 
mind, a magnificent institution, 
very glorious and beautiful in many 
respects, and resembling Christianity 
in external features as Satan appear- 
ed not “less than Archangel ruin- 
ed,” but after all it is the very Devil. 


by ‘Messra, Lane Crawford & Co., Hong- 
kong; and by Rev. Wm. Muirhead, and 
by Messrs, Lane Crawford & Cu., Shang- 
hae, 
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now to wiVve a short ae- 
of these Lectures, st iting’ at 





pose 
COUNTS 
the same time some of the points on 
which I have reluctautly felt my- 
self obliged to dissent. 

Mr. Eitel begins by 
of the magnitude of the Buddhist 
system, and of the influenee it has 
exercised on the world. He 


a statement 


even 
ascribes the theories of “the Ger- 


mans Feuerbach and Schoppenhaner, 
the Frenchman Comte, the English- 
man Lewis, the American Emme “son,” 
to their having “gone on 
the intoxicating cup of 
philosophy.” 
outset I find it impossible to agree 
with the learned lecturer. The met 
8 enumerated have, with the ex- 

ception of Comte and Lewis, very 
little in eommon, and few of them 
would acknowledge indebtedness to 
this Indian system. With Comte 1 


sipping at 


Buddhistie 


‘and his follower Lewis the phenom- 


ena of this world are not only not 
illusory unrealities, as Buddhism 
teaches, but they are the only reali- 
ties which man can know. In the 
refusal to acknowledge a personal 
Creator the Positive philosophy and 
Gautama’s teachines agree, but the 
theological and metaphysical modes 
of studying the world presented by 
the latter are at utter variance with 
the whole philosophic system of the 
Comtists. Nor can I regard the 
Positive religion as “philosophic 
Buddhism in a slight diseuise.” Its 
great deity, Idealised woman, is 
uncongenial to Buddhism, and even 
the idea of incorporation after death 
is only supe ony like tha‘ 
metempsychosis 1 


of the 
nor does Buddhism 
suffer one to sp ak of any haman 
wings as existing merely to manure 
the earth. As to laa a gales, 
snrely Mr Eitel does not really re- 
gard himas an atnist. He seems 
full of God—a worshipper of God in 
spirit and in trath—not 


manner of any orthodoxy 


atter the 
or hete- 





STON ARY 


Trodoxy. 


Now here at the very} 


,teresting account of the 
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Feucrbach is atheistical, re- 
g¢ man as the perfection of the 
Absolute, but neither in him do I 
find any sipping at the cup of Buddh- 
ism. In Schopenhauer, the Dutch 
Democritus, Mr. Eitel has one who 
certainly resembles Gautama in 
many respects. It was a policeman, 
I think, who finding this sac hearted 
sage absorbed ina dialogue with a 
plant, asked him who he was. The 
municipal fu must have 
been e mished when 
to this effect 

much obliged, 
Sir, if you would tellme who Iam ”— 
mit hy expressive of an idea very 
Buddhistic. But even in the case of 
H the pessimism which 


way 
sacl Gi 


etionaryv 
msiderably 


ile received au answer 





—*} would be very 
as, se 


Schopeuhauer 
controlled all his life is at variance 
with the old Indian system. 


The Lecturer proceeds to state the 
nethod he intends to persue in his 
exposit tion. This is a division of his 
subject under three heads, Buddh- 
ism as an event in history, as a 
dogmatic system, and asa popular 








religion. He first gives an excel- 
lent and eoncise summary of the 
thief facts and levends connected 
chic facts ane gends connect¢ 

with Gantama’s life, and of the man- 


ner in which the sacred canon was 
fixed. Then he recounts the for- 
tunes of the religion in foreign coun- 
ries chiefly in China and Tibet, and 
finishes his first Lecture. He 
notices the points of resemblance 
between the accounts given of the 
lives of Gantama and Jesus, and re- 
gards these as mainly due to the in- 
troduction of Christian elements. 





thus 


In the second Lecture we have the 


history of the development of Bud- 
dhism, of its division into the two 


sects known as the Small and Great 
conveyances. We have also an ac- 
‘ount of its physical theories—of the 
doctrine ot the trans smigratioy, of 
souls. and of its system of morality. 
The Third Lecture very in- 
popular sys- 


wives a 
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tems of religion which Buddhism has ! 
produced in various countries, of 
the divinities whose images are 
found in temples, and of the great 
points of difference between 
southern and northern schools. 
admirable and instructive Lectures, 
few matters on which I cannot agree 
with their author. In the first p lace 
he regards the similarity in many of 
the recorded events of the lives of 
Jesus and Buddha as due to the in- | 


troduction of Christian elements into | 


the Buddhist writings, and this in- 
troduction took place, he thinks, 
through the Nestorian Missionaries 
who penetrated to India and China. 
Now it is worthy of mention that 
Neander ascribes some of the peeuli- | 
arities of Gnosticism to the influ-| 
ence of Buddhism, and in the latter 
half of the second century Clement 
of Alexandria shows that he knew of 
those Indians who obeyed the com- 
mands of Buddha and honored him 
asa god. The earliest date that can 
be assigned to the presence of Nes- 
torian missionaries in the far East, 
on the other hand, is the 6th century 
or the beginning of the 7th. But 
long before this date the Chinese | 
seem to have had a large collection | 
of Buddhist works. It is true that 
the only classic mentioned by name 
in one authority as bronght to the |‘ 
Emperor Ming-ti from India in the}. 
first century is the Sutra of Forty- 
two sections, but we are also told 
that a house was erected for the re- | 
ception of the sacred books which 
the messengers and monks imported. 
Among these was the Lalita Vistara: 


which, as Mr. L[itel states in his 
Handbook, was translated into Clit- 


nese A.D. 75, and it is in this very 
book that many of those stories about 
Gautama are related which 


ble so closely those told about Jesus. 


Mr. Eitel following Burnouf and | 
nearly all other writers on the sub- | 


the | 
| existence 

: . : ; | 

Such is a meagre outline of these 


\independent of the universe. 
but I must now proceed to notice a) 


ism was 


resem- | 


ject t charges both the founder and 
the system of Buddhism with athe- 
ism. Now when Gautama is said 
to have taught atheism, all that is 
meant, I think, is that he denied the 
of an eternal God, the 
Creator of the world, external to and 
This, 
according to the Buddhist Scrip- 
tures, he certainly seems to have de- 
nied at least by implication. He 
did not, however, even banish the 
Brahmanie gods, but spol e of them 
in terms of respect, and allowed his 
followers to pay them reverence, 


though they were said to be far in- 
iferior to the 


3uddha. Mr. Eitel 
does not regard the charge of Athe- 
‘ism as applying to all B uddhists, for 
the admits with apparent reluctance 
those of Nepaul into the society of 
Monotheists. It is monotheism which 

the Lecturer opposes to Atheism, 
and with not sufficient correctness. 
I would prefer to say that Buddh- 
a Pantheistic system, us- 
ing the term Pantheist in the sense 
in which Bunsen employs it in his 
God in History, and the Nepaulese 
form of it would be a purer and more 
spiritual Pantheism than that of 
|Ceylon or China for example. Cer- 
tainly Mr. Hodgson almost persuades 
us to it as Monotheism;* 
and is not also the mystic doctrine 
of the Yogacharya se hool respecting 


ithe Alaya a near approach to The- 
lism ? + 


| 
( 


|. While discussing the atheism of 
'Gautama’s teachings Mr. Eitel in 
order to tickle the popular ear indul- 
|ges in a sneer at Mr. Darwin as 
unworthy of the lecturer as it is un- 
founded in fact. Tle says of Buddh- 
ism:—“It acknowledged a design 
in nature, it recognized immutable 
derlying the endless modiii- 


regard 


laws un 

See his Il!ustrations of the Lit. and 
Theol. of Bud. p. 120 et al. 

t+ Der Gottesbegriff der Buddhisms by E. 
Schlaugintwist, 


} oo» 
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vations of organic and inorganic lite, |< 
and attained, even so long as 2 000 | 
years ago to that grand ‘ Derwi inian >| 
idea of a pre- existing spontaneous 
tendency to variation as tue real | 
prime agent of the origin of species, 
but—like Darwin and his school— | 
it stopped short of pointmg out Him, 
who originated the first commence- 
ment of that so-called spontaneous 
tendency, and who laid into nature 
the law which regulates the whole 
process of natural selection, God, the 
creator and sustainer of the 
verse.” * 


uni-!¢ 


In reply to this it is -_ necessa- 
ry to quote words like these taken 
from the conclusion of Mr. Darwin’s 
best known work :—* There is a gran- 
deur in this view of lite, with its, 
several powers, having been origin- | 
ally breathed by the Creator into a 
few forms or into one; and that, 
whilst this planet has gone eycling 
on according to the fixed law of, 
gravity, from so simple a beginning 
endless forms most beautiful and | 
most wonderful have been, and are 
being, evolved.” + 

Again Mr. Eitel says of Buddh- 
ism’s treatment of woman that it 
left her “where it found her 2,000 
years ago. Instead of educating and 
elevating her, instead of breaking 
those chains of slavery in which 
women were held all over Asia, in- 
stead of giving woman a position in 
society worthy of her innate purity, 
Buddhism grudgingly allowed wo- 
men a place in the hierarchy as 
nuns, but with the distinct under- 
standing that there was no hope of 
salvation for them unless though 
being rebornas men.”{ Now that 
woman is not in the place of supreme 
and endless bliss is simply because 
that there the distinction of sex ceases. 
Bude this regards woman as the 


* 


“Lec tures P. “15. 
¢ Conclusion ef the Origin of Species. 
t Page 19 





lehij 


' 
come converted. 


itriga, and Prakriti, 
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“less er man’ > and it is s only as one 
‘tep in the long gradation of ame- 
lioration that she becomes @ man, 
With reference to her social position 
it has repeatedly been testified that 
tis has been improved by Buddhism, 
Gautama himself allowed woman 
freely to atteud his sermons and be- 
He treats her al- 
ways with kindness and respect, and 
‘hesitates to admit her to the vows 


of a sisterhood through fear of evil 
\consequences and not because he re- 


garded her as an inferior being. Both 
| Sir J. Bowring and Bishop Bigandet 
lattribnte the comparatively high 
position which woman occupies in 
Siam and burmah to the influence 
of this religion. And surely Mr. 
Eitel does not forget the beautiful 
story of Ananda, the high-born Ksha- 
the poor little 
Chandala maiden, at the well—which 
3urnouf has translated and which 
K6ppen rightly compares with that 


‘of the woman of Samaria. 


Again, does not Mr. Eitel very 
much disparage Buddhist Monks 
when he says they have “ produced no 
literature worthy to be compared 
with even that of China”—that they 
never encouraged art or science? He 
himself in another place speaks of the 
‘vast labyrinth of Buddhist litera- 
ture” and this mode of expression 
is much nearer the truth. Has not 
Buddhism even in China produced 
a literature of no inconsiderable ex- 
tent, and helped to enrich the lan- 
guage? Did it not give to Tibet its 
written language and literature, and 
to the Mongols almost all the lite- 
rature they possess? As to its en- 
conragement of Art the magnificent 
ruins of Sarnath, the columns of 
Asoka, and many other seulpturings 
and carvings remain to this day as 
witnessess of the fact. Similarly 
testify the venerable and grand ruins 
of Java, and Cambodia, and the 


sacred edilices in and near Peking. 
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li is interesting to an indiiferent 
mind to observe how diametrically 
ach men as Montalem- 
bert and Ejitel are in their views of 
monasticism as an institution, but 
become allies in the onset on Buddhb- 
ist Monks. 


opposed two 


The last point on which I shall ex- 
press my dissent from the views in 


these Lectures is the denunciation of 
Buddhism as a svstem of ‘down- 


right selfishness.” Aceording even 
to Mr. Eitel’s statements this is not 


true of Gantama, and it is in my 
mind di ethy opposed to all we 
know of this religi Phe founder 
setan example throngeh all his life of 


. i , 7 
seli-denial and charity, and throug! 





1 


the various sects and schools of 

Buddhism ¢] 
me. 1 Hee, oe 

TO ali IS the leaven wien leavens 

the whole lump, to borrow a meta- 

phor already applied to this fact. 

Csoma de [oros says, for example, 


e principle of charity 





that one ofthe principles of practical 
Ruddhisin wit a follower of the 
faith in Ti is: this—“To re- 








joice in the moral merits of all ani-| 


mal beingsand to wish thet they may 


eontribute them to obtain. thereby | 


* 


final emancipation or beatitude.” 


So also in that very old work the| 
Dhammapada, man is instructed to do | 
good to others—to forget injuries. | 


“Out out the love of self, Hike an 
autumn lotus, ‘ith thy hand,” is 
the expression used in one place. A 
perfect cloud of 1% witnesses indeed ¢an 
be produced to refute this rash and 
unkind assertion of Mr. Eitel. + 
The above mentioned are the prin- 
cipal matters in these Three Lev- 
tures on which [ have the misfor- 
tune to differ from My. Eitel. Buddh- 
ism is a vast and complicated 
system, requiring a long and puins- 
taking study to comprehend, and 


very difficult to describe. It was a 





rn ws 


* Journal Beng. As. Soc. Febroary 1838. 


See e. g. Koppen—Die Religion des 


Buddha p. 453. 


| His suite cousisted of the following 
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sreat undertakine for Mr. Eitel i 
give even an abstract of it in three 





lectures addressed to a miscellaneous 
audieuce, and he has marvellously 

= Tas 17 335 : ‘ is 
succeeded. But K6ppen who has 
written the most learned and at the 


same time the most delightful book 
on this subject, Burnout scarcely 
excepted—writes thus after the pe- 
usal of Wassilgen’s work which had 
appeared some time after the publi- 
eation of hisown book :—“ Nichtdes- 
toweniger und trotz meines Geldb- 
nisses hat alte Leidenschaft mich 
veifihrt, den Wassilgen zn ver- 
schlingen, and ist mir dadurch die 
U mang, dass ich als Blinder 
ber die Farben geschrieben, wohl 
erindlich bestatigh worden.” These 
words make ene almost despair of 
attaining a true knowledge of this 
religion, so like Christianity. in its 
origin, its moral teachings, its cor- 
ruptions, and its general history. 








SKETCH OF RUSSIAN ECCLESIAS- 
TiICAL INTERCOURSE WITH, 
AND THE GREFKE —— 

IN, CHIN 





Sixth Part. 


BY J. DUDGEGN, ESQ., M. D. 





Hitherto we have referred principal- 
ly to the political aspect of Russia’s re- 
lations with China, but if we are to 
follow the strict order otf events in 
ime we must take notice also of the 
various ecclesiastical missions that were 
sent from tine to time to Peking. 

The first " ssion as we have already 
stated. was headed by the Archiman- 


drite Hilarion (in Chinese #% IR HER 


Lla-li-wan). Archimandrite is rendered 


on thestone by Wf 2 WHARH 
Ab-li-hsi-inan-teh-li. 

He was by birth a Pole and was 
sent by Peter the Great at Kanghi’s 
reqvest, along with several priests. 
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persons; Lavarentius, a monk; Phile-' 
mon, 2 hierodeacon; Gregory, a student ; 
Voyekoff, Pulart and Traitzukoff, stu- 
dents of the Academy of Moscow; 
Pulart understood medicine; two in- 
ferior church officers and Peter Ka- 
mensky, bedellus. Peter I. wished to 
send an Archbishop but the Romau 
Catholics were deadly opposed to it, 
and so it fell throngh and Hilarion 
was sent. “Veriinderte Russland” 
states incorrectly (p. 167) that twe 
Archimandrites were sent at this time. 
Hilarion arrived in Peking on tho 20th 
April 1716 and died according to Rus- 
sian authority on the 26th April 1717. I 
have paid two visits to Hilarion’s tomb 
to satisfy myself on this point. The stone 
bears the date of interment “ Kanghi 
57th year 8th month and 17th day” 
which according to our reckoning 
would be sometime in the autumn of 
719. He is buried in the old Russian 
cemetery tothe N.E. of the city a 
little way E. of the Temple of Earth, 
where our soldiers were quartered, and 
immediately over the city wall from 
where the Pei-kwan or Russian Eccle- 
siastical Mission is situated. It was at 
this point where» the allies proposed to 
breach the walls, but out of consider- 
ation for the Russians, the points of 
attack was moved further West. Trench- 
es were dug round the Mission prop- 
erty and in vicinity, by the Chinese to 
prevent the advance of our troops. This 
old cemetery is very extensive and was 
a gift from the Chinese Government to 
the Albazines when they were brought 
to Peking. It is unenclosed and culti- 
vated for the most part. At times por- 
tions have been repeatedly walled in, 
but only to be torn down by the peo- 
ple and the bricks carried off. This is 
the quarter where the old Albazines all 
lie buried and where their descendants 
are still interred. A few small stones, 
with inscriptions in Russian, rather il- 
legible, are all that remain. The marble 
slab marking the resting place of Hila 
rion’s remains still stands, thanks to 
the care of some of the members of the 
present mission who have built brick 
supports and surmounted it with a roof. 
It is however fast disappearing a'so, , 
‘ 


and parts in Russian are already illegi- 
ble. Since the time of the Tientsin Mas- 
sacre, vandalism has been marring the 
Chinese face of the stone and especially 
the Characters—the holy religion of 
of the Lord of Heaven.” the characters 
Wong-pa-tan being written over them. 
No language conld be more scornful, 
disrespecittul and profane. We abstain 
from giving the Chinese characters. It 
is purposed I believe to remove his re- 
mains to the new cemetery and appli- 
cation for this purpose has been made 
to the authorities in St Petersburgh. 
It is believed that the ornaments with 
which in his position he must have 
been interred. will be yet pertect and 
would tend to throw some light upon 
the custom of the period. Unless soon 
removed, his resting place will be lost 
sight of, like that of Maxim Licontief, 
the first priest who came with the 
captives from Albazin in 1685. He 
died in 1698 or 1700. About seventy 
years ago asmall piece of his grave- 
stone was all that could be found to in- 
dicate that he had ever existed His 
tomb is not now known. After his 
death the Albazines were for 15 years 
without any permanent spiritual guide. 

It was arranged that these missions 
should be relieved in succession every 
ten years, but this period of service al- 
though determined upon was often pro- 
longed indefinitely, on account of com- 
plications in Europe or on the frontiers 
of China, and in one notable instance 
on account of the refusal by the Am- 
bassador to make the nine prostrations. 
it was only in 1840 tl at it was resolved 
that the relief shonld come every six 
years. Delays, however, were unavoid- 
able owing to the great distance and 
the necessity of corresponding with the 
Chinese tribunal. At the present time, 
and since 1860 at which period the 
Ecclesiastical Mission ceased te be con- 
nected with the Asiatic Department 
and is appointed and directed by the 
Synod of the church, neither the term 
of residence nor the number of the 
priests is fixed. The Fditors of ihe 
German Edition of the “ Arbeiten der 
Mission” (Berlin 1857) state incorrect= 
ly in thew preface that the terms ex- 
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tended at first to seven, then to nine 
and at present to six years. 

This mission was relieved in 1729 by 
one under Archimandrite Antonius. 
According tothe treaty of 1728 the 
member of priests arranged for, was 
four and of lay members six, two to 
study each of the three languages, 
Chinese, Mongol and Mantchu. Con- 
siderable contusion exists in Timkows- 
ky and other wiiters regarding, not 
the member (10) asa whole, but the 
relative members assigned respectively 
to the lay and ecclesiastical depart- 
ments. This is however easily explain- 
ed according as the two ofa more ad- 
vanced age spoken of in the treaty, are 
considered deacons or students. Most 
generally they are accounted as ecclesi- 
astics. The same explanation may ac- 
count for the statement in Erman’s 
“ Archives” that by treaty, 4 priests 
and 1 Archimandrite were stipulated 
for. In this work it is likewise stated 
that an Inspector proceeded to Peking 
every five or six years, who took with 
him the various European wants of the 
Albazins. There is evident confusion 
here, probably with the Caravans which 
may have taken goods to supply the 
wants of the Mission, but certainly not 
those of the Albazins. The latter had 
even by this time been incorporated in 
the Emperor’s—body guard and for all 
practical purposes had become Chinese 
subjects and had doubtless assumed the 
dress and manners of their neighbours. 


Moreover no such inspectors were ever | siti 
dition 


sent. The various missions sent to 
Peking, were placed under the guid- 
ance of an ofticer of the Asiatic Pepart- 
ment (pristaf in Russian) who brought 
back the old mission. 

In the year 1731 the Chinese sent 
an Embassy to St. Petersburgh. We- 
nynkoff simply states that it arrived to 
congratulate the Empress Anna (1730- 
1740) on her accession to the throne. 
The Embassy was coldly received and 
never again repeated until 1869. Was- 
silyeff tells us that Tuleshen was the 
Ambassador on this occasion. An ac- 
count ot this mission from Russian 
sources is shortly to be published. 


from this trading mart. 


In 1736 another caravan proceeded , 


to Peking, again under the indefatig- 
able Lange and the commissary Firsof. 
It started frum Selinginsk, crossed the 
Argun onthe 17th of July 1736 and 
arrived in Peking on the 10th Novem. 
ber, where they found at the house of 
the Embassy, a guard, and two officers, 
who were to be their commissaries. 


The Diary appears to have been writ- 


ten by some one in the suite as Lange 
the chief of the caravan is invariably 
designated “his master.’ The river 
Argun, as is well-known, is the boun- 
dary between the two countries as 
agreed upon by treaty. On its banks, 
stand out-posts of the respective coun- 
tries. Opposite Zuruchaituu—a most 
unimportant mart of trade, admitted 
by the Chinese into the treaty—lies, on 
the South side, the Chinese out-guard 
under the orders of a Mongolian. All 
the stations on this river are under the 
care of the mandarins in Nauu anda 
field officer is sent yearly in -June to 
inspect the frontiers, throughout the 
course of the Argun to its junction 
with the Amoor. The followers of this 
boundary-inspector, bring with them 
Mongolian tea, tobacco leaves, poor 
white cotton stuffs, halfsilk and bad 
silk articles, Nanking or Kitaika, also 
some ?silver in ingots and trade with 
the Russians at Zuruchaitu in horses, 
lambskins, black Daurian squirrels, mar- 
mot skins, horned cattle and red Russian 
leather. For the sake of this trade how- 
ever they donot remain longer than 
10 days and then continue their expe- 
towards the Amoor. The bar- 
tered goods, they send directly to 
Naun. The entire trade does not 
amount to 10,000 rubles, indeed some- 
times they scarcely bring 1000 rubles 
worth of goods to the market. It is 
generally believed that all this is done 
for the mere sake of show, that they 
may give no offence to the Russians 
by not fulfilling an article in the boun- 
dary couvention, by means of which 
their merchants would be kept away 
They are ac- 
customed always to announce their 
arrival beforehand to the Russian com- 
mander, in charge of the out-post on 


the North side of the Argun with the 
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entreaty that a sufficient number of 
merchants with cattle and other goods 
should be summoned together for the 
frontier trade. It has thus frequently 
happened that a considerable throng 
of Russian merchants were to be found 
there, but when they arrived, the 
Naun commander was in the habit of 


immediately making ready for depar-, 


ture and so the new-comers were al- 
lowed to their disadvantage to remain 
with unexchanged goods. 

We have already described (vide 
appendix) the residence in Peking of 
the caravan of 1727, and Bell’s Trav- 
els contain an accurate account of 
Lange’s residence in 1721; these will 
afford the reader an insight into, and 
give a good example of, Chinese _poli- 
tics in relaticn to foreigners. It is un- 
necessary, therefore, to sperk at length 
regarding this caravan. The events 
that occured to it, are similar to those al- 
ready related of former ones. Petty 
annoyances and obstacles of all sorts 
were put in the way of the conductor, 
such as Chinese craft and deceit only 
could devise; the most of which, how- 
ever hardly deserve special mention 
here. The goods were sealed up, to 
the Chinese merchants who bought of 
the caravan, in order to deter them and 
retard the sale, on the pretext that the 
Court wished to select from among 
them. The small retailers even had to 
pay a certain toll to the officials on 
guard, for admittance. They sought 
to wheedle out of the superior of the 
caravan, the presents fixed for the Em- 
peror, without an audience; and when 
they did not succeed in this, they then 
sought, by all manner of Chinese shifts, 
to obtain averemonial advantage. The 
audience took place at last on the 6th 
December. The Russian party had to 
dismount from their horses outside the 
wall of the Imperial city. and allow 
themselves to be conducted from the 
red (yellow more frequently) to the 
black wall, through the four doors, 
Chang-an, Tien-an, Twanand Wu. Here 
they had to wait along time in a hall, 
before the Ministers made up their 
minds to come and meet them, and 


finally they. went through the gates 





fai-ho Pan-ho Chung-ho and Chien-ching 
to the Imperial audience saloon (or 
Chie .-ching-kung). (In the German trans- 
lation the latter names are so confus- 
ed as to be impossible of identification 
—we have added what most probably 
would be the order of the gates) when 
the business was dispatched. 

On departing, there were again 
many negotiations to be gone through 
in accordance with the Chinese cere- 
monial, relating to the reception of the 
return-presents, despatches which they 
wished to hand over unsealed &e. At 
last the Caravan, whose trade this time 
went off very fortunately, left Pe- 
king on the 10th of May 1737, and 
took the straight road through the 
desert of Gobi to Kiachta. It had 
come the more Eastern way to avoid 
the desert and reached Peking via 
T*ung-chow. 

The next change of the spiritual 
mission took place in the same year 
(1738) under Arehiinandrite Hilarion 
which again was relieved by the arriv- 
al of the fourth mission in 1745 under 
Archimandrite Gervasius, afterwards a 
Bishop in Russia, and that again gave 
place to the new mission in 1755 under 
Archimandrite Ambrosius, who died 
in Peking and is buried at the new 
Russian cemetery, about a mile west 
ot the old one and close to the gate 
Anting (fixed peace). This cemetery 
belonged formerly to a student of the 
mission named Woyeikow, son of the 
Governor of Tobolsk. He lived a long 
time in Peking and had a country vil- 
la at this place. At his death in 1740 
he bequeathed the place to the Eccle- 
siastical mission as a churchyard. It 
is now about 4 mow in extent and was 
planted with poplars and cedars abont 
50 years ago; which are very hand- 
some and from its own elevated posi- 
tion above the plain and the high wav- 
ing beautiful poplars and white barked 
cedars, it is seen from a considerable 
distance, and one readily forgets that 
standing here we are only a few steps 
from the city wall. At a former time 
the cemetery must have been larger 
than it is now. A large portion is 


said to have been ceded by a member 
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of the mission to a Chinese and it is 
difficult now to recover it for want of 
a plan. 





There are some thirty tombstones and 
probably twice the number of graves in 
this cemetery. It is surrounded by a 
well built wall—has a descendant of the 
Albazins in charge of it. The outer en- 
closure is devoted to the interment of 
Cossacks and Russian servants. It was 
here where tle remains of the victims of 
Chinese deceit and cruelty in the last war 
were interred, whose remains were 
moved afew years ago to our own new 
cemetery outside the west side gate and 
where a handsome monument has been 
erected in the middle of the cemetery to 
their memory. The old tombstone, 
thrown down, still lies at the Russian 
cemetery. We owe the Russians a debt 
of gratitude for their liberality in permit- 
ting the interment of our murdered coun- 
try-men within the precincts of their 
hallowed ground. The French cemetery 
afew miles to the N. W. of Peking was 
closed, I believe, to us, and the French 
dead were temporarily buried at the Por- 
tuguese cemetery outside the Ping-tse 
gate. The last burial in the Russian cem- 
etery was that of the remains of the 
late Mr. Popoff, interpretor to the Lega- 
tion and Professor of the Russian lan- 
guage in the newly constituted college— 
one who had endeared himself alike to 
Chinese and foreigners and whose death 
was much lamented. One of the first 
was Archimandrite Ambrosius (in Chi- 


nese £ jig 2 Py An-fu-lo-si) who ar- 
rived in Peking in the reign of Kien-lung 
19th year, 11th month, and 20th day and 
died in 1772 (Kien-lung 36th year 6th 
month Ist day) aged 54 years—*ta pious 
amiable and sincere man.” 


re- 


Kowalewsky (vide Erman’s Archives 
13th Vol. IV No. p. 588) states it as 
worthy of remark, that the first monu- 
ment in the Russian cemetery was erected 
by the Roman Catholics, and the last in 
the Roman Catholic (Portuguese) ceme- 
tery, by Russian missionaries. The last 
part of this statement only is correct. In 
the Portuguese cemetery we find on the 
tombstone erected to the memory of Caj- 


etanus Pires Pereira who died 3rd Noy. | 


1858, 75 years of age, the words A Russis 
Sepultus. The former part if correct 


could only be true of Leontief the first 


priest, for since 1716 the Mission has 
never been without one or more priests. 
The Russian cemetery is neither so 
pretty nor so celebrated as that of the 
Portuguese, which has been deseribed in 
the pages of the Recorder (Aug. 1869) 
by another writer. Tle latter is situated 
in a beautiful garden and adorned with a 
large number of distinguished monuments, 
some of which have been erected by the 
Chinese Government itself, in commemo- 
ration of particular services rendered by 
the deceased and which are described in 
the Chinese inscriptions on the stones. 
This cemetery is for the most part kept 
in good condition by the income derived 
from the neighbouring kitchen garden and 
winery of the missionaries. In fact a 
considerable sum over and above must 
be available yearly for the missians of the 
church. The Portuguese convent found- 
ed in 1600, became illustrious by its 
magnificence—in 1849 the church was 
in ruins and the French one did not exist 
at all, its place being occupied by a pri- 
vate house. ‘This cemetery was sold to 
the Russians in 1827? for 5,000 taels at 
the time the Roman Catholic missionaries 
were expelled Peking. In 1861 the 
Roman Catholics bought it back for the 
same money for which they had sold it. 
it brought in a yearly income to the 
Russians of 500 taels. All the effects of 
the Catholics, consisting of foreign books, 
clocks, watches, and other valuables which 
had been in the custody of the Russians, 
were returned at the same time. The Chi- 
nese valuable collection of books was 
buried at the same time by the Roman 
Catholics. It was at this cemetery where 
Bishop Mouly was once detected, and 
which led to his imprisonment along with 
the Russian priest who lived at the ceme- 
tery and through whom he had been dis- 
covered. He had several times attempted 
to reach Peking from Canton in disguise. 
The first time he got as far as Chinkiang 
about 1840. He travelled in a wheel- 
barrow and was strictly cautioned against 
speaking. In his second attempt he reach- 
ed Peking on his way to the Catholic 
station outside Kalgan and was, as above 
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related, detected and confined. He was| 
afterwards liberated. He came suc-' 
cessfully through the 3rd time but was 
driven out again. He returned in 1861 
after the war and died here two years ago. 

New troubles arose between the two. 
empires in 1756, on account of the! 
Dzungarian Khan, Amursan, having gone 
over to the Russians. This gave “rise 
to very sharp and angry correspondence 
on both sides and almost gave occasion 
for a recourse to arms with China. Peace 
was however preserved by the death of | 
this Khan, of small pox in the following 
year. In 176V another deserter named 
Khareng went over to Russia. The Chi- 
nese wrote a very fierce despatch to the 
Russian Senate; trade with China was 
broken off for six years. Feeling on the 
Chinese side went so far that the Russian 
missionaries in Peking were confined on 
account of these continued disputes about 
frontiers and deserters. I cannot, how- 
ever, learn how long or what the nature 
of this confinement was. They were 
doubtless shut up in their private quarters 
and had their liberties and _ privileges in 
some way limited. In 1743 there had 
been according to Klaproth some dis- 
content with the conduct of the Russian 
clergy at Peking, probably occasioned by 


the excesses of the Caravan and the dis- | 


turbances on the frontiers. With this 
exception however, the Russian mission 
has been 
and protection by the Chinese govern- 
nr 2 ’ . a 
ment. The Roman Catholics have been 
persecuted at various times in the reigns 


of Yung-chéng and Kia-king—the Rus-' 


sians never. It is easy of course to under- 
stand the reason of this—supposed tribu- 
tary subjects—the existence of treaty 
rights—the presence on the frontier of a 
powerful neighbour, and above all, the 
absence of intermeddling in political af- 
fairs,—constituting an imperium in im- 
perio—and of proselyting. These were 
some of the causes which tended to the 
peace of the Greek church in China. The 
quiet and unostentatious manner in which 
its members have prosecuted their call- 
ings has doubtless also been of the high- 
est value, and is worthy of all imitation.* 


* The Roman Catholics on the other hand 


were perpetually incurring the displeasure and 





treated with marked attention | 


In 1762 the Russian Government began 
to think about rectifying the misunder- 
standings, referred to above and with this 
object sent Captain Kropotoff in 1763. 
Although he was received by Kien-lung. he 
was not, however, able to obtain his object. 

Three years latter, the Chinese them- 
selves began to speak of making peace 
and treated with this same Kropotoff in 
Kiachta, regarding new stipulations, A 
supplement to the treaty of 1728 was 
concluded and signed on the 18th October 
1768 in the reigns of Catherine II and 
Kien-lung. These additions has regard 
particularly to the punishment of deserters 
and the fixing of the frontiers. Very 
strict regulations, were drawn up in re- 
lation to both. 

Another change of the ecclesiastical 
mission took place in 1771 under Archi- 
mandrite Nicolaus, and this one was re- 
lieved by the new mission of 1781, under 


| Archimandrite Joachim (né Schischrofski. ) 


This was his family name. It is well- 
known that the priests of the Greek church, 
assuine an ecclesiastical name on receiving 
orders. 

In 1785 dissensions again sprang out 
of Chinese deserters going over to Rus- 
sia, which were only settled in 1792 by 
Major General Nagel the Governor of 
Irkutsk, by means of negociations with 


the celebrated Sung at Kiachta. In 1768, 


after the signing of the supplimentarv 
treatv, the commerce of Kiachta had 
been renewed, but was again interrupted 


‘in 1785 and continued closed until 1792. 


In 1794 an ecclesiastical mission was 
sent to relieve that of 1781, under Ar- 
chimandrite Sophronius (né Gribousky ) 
Archimandrite Joachim, whose mission 
was relieved, died at Yulin, between Pe- 
king and Kalgan in 1795 on his way back 
to Russia. His grave is not now known. 

The seventh political mission to China 
from Russia was that under count Golov- 
kin, which set out in 1805, reached 
Kiachta in two months and a half, where 
it was detained as long, and passed the 
| exciting the suspicions of the Chinese Govern- 
ment by their too ardent zeal in making proz- 
elytes, by the law-suits concerning their rev- 
enues, and by the continual disputes between 
the different European pricsts residing in 
, China, 
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frontiers only on the Ist January 1806. | 
In the suite were a number of literary 
and scientific gentlemen among whom was | 
Klaproth, under the direction of count 
Potocki. They carried with them mag- 
nificent presents. (Presents have always| 
been misunderstood by the Chinese and} 
to this day are cited as the evidence of 
the tributary character of the countries! 
sending them. The days of presents seem | 
over, even from the so called and until 
lately bona fide dependencies. Elephants 
in Peking are now unknown). This large 
and brilliant mission left St. Petersburgh 
in several divisions and met at Irkutsk 
about the end of September. The Chi- 
nese objected to forward such a nume- 
rous suite, alleging that they had only 
reckoned in their relays across the desert, 
for 100 persons. The Ambassador was 
ultimately obliged to limit his retinue to 
130 persons. They were fourteen days be- 
tween Kiachta and Ourga, during which 
journey the cold was so intense that the 
mercury froze twice, and the cold was 
almost constantly between 15° and 30° 
Reamur below Zero (Fahr. 2 to 35). The 
discussion of the ceremonial took place 
at Ourga. The Russian Ambassador re- 
fused to submit to it and was determined 
to follow Lord Macartney’s example, who 
saluted Kien-lung, after the European 
fashion. The matter was referred to 
Peking. In the meantime the viceroy of 
Mongolia had received orders to provide 
a reception in the name of the Emperor. 
It was held on the 15th of January in the 
open air, the thermometer standing at 
24° Reamur in the open air (Fahr. 22), 
The Wang or prince, demanded the nine 
prostrations before a screen and a table 
covered with yellow damask, representing 
the person of the Emperor. Golovkin 
refused this demand, as too humiliating 
for the representative of a great Monarch 
to submit to, and in consequence he re- 
ceiced a letter from Peking on the 10th 
February dismissing him. He returned 
to Russia forthwith. For further particu- 








lars regarding this mission, and, in general, | 


the political aspect of affairs between 
Russia and China, during the latter haii 
of the 18th century, the reader may with 
profit consult Klaproth. 

( To be continued. ) 


CONNECTION OF CHINESE AND 
HEBREW. 


The letters R and L. 








V. Paper. 


BY REV. J. EDKINS. 





The next point of comparison be- 
tween these languages to be made 
is in the use of R and L. Both of 
these letters in the Hebrew vocab- 
ulary seem to be derived in many 
cases from an older D or 'T’, as the 
old G and K have become Ayin, 
Heth and He, and as the old B and 
P, or Beth and Pe, have become V 
and F, so the old T and D have be- 
come Tu, L and R. 

To judge from the Chinese point 
of view L is an older letter than R, 
for L is found in the ancient sylla- 
bary, while R only occurs in mod- 
ern dialects where it is a recent rep- 
resentative of Nr. In the west R 
is much older and corresponds to 
the Chinese L. Thus the English 
word round is the Chinese #} Lun 
a wheel, to revolve. So also the 
western L is often the equivalent of 
the Chinese D or Cu. The English 
word long for example is identical 
with {& C’Hanc long, in the old lan- 
guage Duna. 

I am inelined to think that in 
both cases the Chinese has retained 
the primeval initial letter, so that 
the Greek dolikos long is in regard 
to its initial older than the Latin 
longus, also that rota a wheel, rosa, 
a rose, Greek rodon, rhed, a car- 
riage and the English rovnd all 
come from an old-world word, which 
like the Chinese began with L and 
ended with T or N. 

The Hebrew L has its Chinese 
counterpart sometimes in the initial 
N, as in lahhats, he oppressed, op- 


| pression, Latin neco, Chinese J Nok 
to injure, oppress. Another example 
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is luhhahh, was moist, lahh moist. | of striking. Thus we are furnished 
fresh, }#j Nix, drown, moisten. |with a very probable etymology for 

More frequently Lamed agrees |the English “long” and the Chi- 
with the Chinese D and T as in the nese f~ C’hang long. They agree 





following examples :— 

1. Laxu sent, with the sibilant 
SHanakH. The Chinese is # Tak 
to send. 

2. Loa deep lake or hollow, a 
measure of liquids. Latin lacus, Eng. 
lake, Chinese # Dak a lake. 

3. Lanas, Lawat, burned, kin- 
dled. In Chinese # Dox to take fire. 
The Hebrew H is here assumed to 
be K. For proofs see below: The 
Arabians use laha for shone, was 
bright. Thus the root becomes vis- 
ibly connected with lnx, light, licht, 
and with the Chinese Lione, light. 
But the Chinese also say 94 Chau 
for fo shine and it was formerly call- 


| 
ed To or Tox. They say j Chu or 


Tox for a candie. A large variety of 
words in Chinese ealled chu, chau, 
cho, and having the meaning shine, 
illustrate, make clear &c. will suggest 
themselves to the student of that 
language. All these seem to belong 
to the same root though the prime- 
val K is retained at this late period 
only in some of them. 


4. Lahaxu, licked. This is the’ 


Latin lingo and English lick. The 
Chinese is % Dune to taste and it 
agrees best with the Latin. 

5. Lanham, made war. The Chi- 
nese say Tana 7 to beat. For to 
fight they say #7 $C Tana Duna, if 
we write the oid pronounciation. 
The original idea when we look up- 
on it as a verb 1s ¢o beat; as a sub- 
stantive it is a staff that with which 
we beat, or a rod ten feet long with 
which we measure, * Dune. This 


last sense introduces us to the con- 
The origin of 


ception of length. 


ultimately with the words tinkle and 
| dingdong. 

6. Laxauh, he took. This seems 
to be the English take and the Chi- 
inese 7 Trek obtain. Let the He- 
brew LakHaD captured beasts, and 
the Chinese # Tak used in the same 
sense be compared. The Hebrew 
|D is a svffix. 
| 4%, Lanham, ate. 





In Chinese the 
word ch‘i ¢o eat, formerly T‘1, seems 
to agree with this word. In the 
case of this being true it is a mis- 
\take to write it with the character 
t< K ‘1K also meaning éo eat. 

| In words beginning with Resh 
examples are sll more numerous. 

1. Rak only. Chinese #j Dox 
alone, only, #& Du, Dox in vain. 
‘Compare the Hebrew Rik empty, 
Rvuxk made empty, Raka an empty fool. 
Compare also the Chinese 4# DEK 
specially. 

2. Raan he saw, Chaldee Dux 
looked out, English look, Chinese 
Dox see, Heb, Dayik watch tower. 

3. Resu head, Rosu, head, Resu- 
ITH, beginning, §f§ Du, Dut head. 
‘he last letter of the root has in 
Hebrew, Chaldee and Syriac be- 
come SH and in Arabic S. The 
Mongol is tologai. 

4. Kavarna, fillowed, persecuted, 
Rup, sought, Chinese # Da # T‘at 
seek, inquire. 

5. Rum high, became high, as in 
Aram, the high plateau where the 
Aramean race became settled. Pa- 
dan Aram signifies ‘‘the plain of 
the high land” or the plain of Aram. 
By a law of interchange between 
the final letter M and the Chinese 


| 
| 


the sound there can be little doubt final Na which will be subsequentl 


is the imitation of the natural sound illustrated, it may be identified wit 
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34 Done lofty and #™ Done a high|of letters with those found in the 
mount of earth. But these words |Old Chinese. Thus rajih excelling is 
. ! " 1 ‘ i oe i 
are also connected with #€ Lung the Chinese #@ T‘ox to excel. Rakib, 
high. a rival is ji Dix enemy. Rakam 
6. RakHasH acquired, % 'TEK, get. writing, ruakum inscriptions, coincide 
7. Rapa subdued, ruled, 7% D1, with $% Lox record, write, register. The 
or Dat rule, govern, Latin, sub di- existence of such words as this is 
tione, under authority. ‘an incidental proof that the Chinese 
8. Ranh, spirit, wind, Russian, | brought with them to their country 
Dunn the spirit, genius, soul. The | the art of writing. Under the guid- 
word Dusna is also used by the |@nce of that law of literal change 
Russians for the soul. iwhich is now the subject of our ex- 
9. Rian worm, Ramas creep, R amination, the word Lox is traced 
ama oe *-* ‘home to engraving as the origina] 
Dune insect, worm, Heb. Remesx |. : ' an 
reptile idea, compare the words #K Tok 
. we 2b ox : mn pa 
10. Rapna sewed, repaired, healed, carve $4 T‘oK to copy. The ancient 
Greek rapto sew, i] Cua, or Tap to | Chinese Fae from Ryn first to 
. . . ‘ Ta ¢ a) ve ‘4 
prick, work embroidery, French tapis, have had the notion of carving on 
tapissere /wood and precious stones, and also 
11. Rapnas trampled on, English of writing or painting with a brush. 
° a Ar i . hy . 
step, Chinese Dap trample on, stand | The word ¥§ Sie, formerly perhaps 
firmly on. ‘Sar, is like in meaning to the Ara- 
It is worthy of remark that in! bic satar describe, delineate, which is 
Hebrew the correspondence of L also used for to write in the Nineveh 
with the Chinese L is not, though | cuneiform inscriptions. The Arabic 
rare, entirely wanting. Thus Tsa-|sawwar means fo paint. That the 
LAGh a rib, if the sibilant be remov- ideas of painting and engraving may 
ed, agrees with the Chinese ffj Lax ‘easily run into one another may be 
, oD + >) . . 
a rib \shewn by the Hebrew Hhakan 
Sometimes the Chinese has re- Painted, engraved, dug, and Hhakak, 
tained two forms, one in T and one engraved, pane, fixed, established. 
inL. Thus @ T-aw and ada The Hebrew word SHoTER scribe is 
: — am and “AM the same with the Arabic satar. 
In_ Arabic |The Hebrew Knatap wrote, Karras 
‘ : In this instance | book, are formed from the root Kat 
the change from T to L seems to |¢o cut, common to all the Asiatic and 
have taken place before the Chinese European languages. 
migration while they still spoke one! The change from D to L is some- 
language with the ancestors of the times registered in Indo European 
Arabs and Hebrews. ‘languages. Lacryma is newer than 
‘ The Semitic R corresponds to the the Greek dakru tear. The Welsh is 
Chinese Lin sueh words as, the dagr. The English is tear, the Ger- 
Arabic rasm, a law, in Chinese # man zahre. When the Celtic, Greek 
Lut. The Arabic rasu jirm rusukh and Teutonic usage agrees, the La- 
jirmness, rasi constant, ratib, firm tin must be regarded as an innova- 
find their counterpart in the Chinese tion. The Chinese word is jj Tx, 
7 Lau which seems to have lost a fo drop. The Arabic is taktir dis- 
rT . . . 
final T. tilling. Hence the Chinese preva- 
Usually the Arabie agrees with lent use of T and D may be regarded 
the Hobrew in the correspondence as older than the Semitic L and R. 


both mean covetous. 
LuvuM is covetous. 
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The Hebrew Le 20, sign of the da- lwe may-trace the influence of old 


tive, may be detected in the Chinese 
and European languages by the 
same law. The form AL or (as it 
had come to be sounded when the 
points were invented) En is the 
usual form employed when motion’ 
towards a place is spoken of. The 
refix A is very common in Hebrew. 

ence LE and Ex may be identitied. 
The Latin is Ap, toa piace. When 
the ancestors of the Latin speaking 
population of Italy proceeded to 
that country from Western Asia, 
the Semites had probably not yet 
made the change from Ap to AL, 
but they had already pretixed the 
A. The Celts preserved the same 
word in the form AT. On the other 
hand the Teutons, the Chinese and 
the Mongols preserved the old ini- 
tial T and D. The English is to, 
the German zu, the Chinese #j Tau 
# Ti or To, the Mongol Dr. As the 
oldest historical reminiscences of 
the Celts and Cymri place them in 


the Crimea, which derived its name |* 


from an ancient Cymri colony, we 
need not be surprised that Celtic | 
words and Celtic grammar should | 
approach nearer to the Semitic type | 
than the English and the German. | 
Those enthusiasts who formerly 
claimed for the Celtic the honour 
of being the oldest of languages 
have so much as this in favour of) 
its great antiquity. It bears a) 
strongly marked Semitic impress. | 
The same is true of the Tibetan | 
which in its dative suffix, la, shews | 
itself to have broken off from an | 
old connection with the Semitic! 


Semitic connection. They came 
from Western Asia and they are 
still in use there among the Arabs. 
This peculiar modification of T 
(surd in thin and sonant in this) is 
unknown in the Eastern half of the 
continent of Asia. There the aspirat- 
ed T of Chinese, Sanscrit, and Ti- 
betan prevails. Again the Celtic 
aspirated L in Llewellyn agrees 
with the Tibetan aspirated L in 
Lhasa, the capital of the country, 


‘and the origin of both is to be ex- 


plained ‘with some probability} by 
Semitic influence whigh tended to 


the expansion of L at the expense 


of other letters, and thus sowed the 
seeds of its modern varieties in such 


distant countries as Wales and Tibet. 


Celtic syntax and perhaps Celtic 
poetry are so strikingly Semitic, 


'that the student of these families of 


language may naturally expect to 
find many recondite accordances 
between them. 





NOTES, QUERIESTAND REPLIES, 
ZAITUN. 





Nore 3.—The object of this note 
is to endeavour to show what ‘right 
the Chang-chow river has to be con- 
sidered the locality in which was 
situated the famous Zaitun of Mar- 
co Polo. 

All commentators agree that Zai- 
tun was some port in the Province 
of Fookien, but they are not unani- 
mous with regard to its supposed 
situation in that province. Some 
maintain it was Chin-chew, others 





stem. But all these systems of lan- | Pees acioneeie Naan si 
guage in departing from the mono- |*™°Y . —— as 
syllabic type have by so doing vol-| I gave it as my opinion Vol. 3 
untarily resigned their claim to page 87 of this Journal, that I 
priority in favour of those families thought some point on the Chang- 
which still retain a monosyllabic |chow river was the locality of this 
character. ° | famous port. 

In the Celtic, English and Greek! I have made further researches 
modification of the dental surd and | upon the subject in Pauthier’s edi- 
sonaat which we call th and Theta! tion of Marco Polo, in D’Herbelot’s 
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Bibliotheque Orientale, and in Lo- says “some time in the Sung dynas- 


cal histories. 

I. In Pauthier’s edition of Mar- 
co Polo * there is given a list of the 
various readings of the name Zaitun. 

In two very ancient manuscripts, 
which Pautlier styles manuscripts 
A and B the name therein given for 
Zaitun is Sarcon, and in other man- 
uscripts Sartam, Cayton, Tarcon 
and (Carton. 

According to the ‘‘ Histoire des 
voyages ” Tome IX p. 365 Zaitun is 
called Zarten in the Basle edition, 
and (aycan in the Berlin edition. 

Il. M. dHerbelot in his Biblio- 
theque orientale article Zeitoun| 
says -— 

‘Ce mot signifie en arabe une 
olive et un olivier. Mais c’est aussi 
le nom d'une ville maritime de la 
Chine, appellée aussi par les Arabes, | 
Scheikham et par les Chinois Sheng- | 
iu. 
Le geographe Persien en fait 
mention dans son 3° climat et dit! 
que c’est une ville fort marchande.” 

There is mention of Zeitoun again 
by dHerbelot under the article 
“*Sin” pages 792 and 793, in which | 
Zeitoun is called Schangiou or Zai- 
toun. 

III. With regard to the local 
histories. | 

Is there any port in the neigh- 
bourhood of Chang-chow which 
formerly carried on trade with for- 
eign countries whose name resem- 
bles in the least that of Zaitoun, 
Sarten, (aykon or Scheikham? | 

Yes. The country at the entrance 
of the Chang-chow river on which 
the present city of Hai-tsing is 
built was as late as the middle of 
the 16th century known by the name 
of Yueh-kiang AV j#&, locally pro-| 
nounced Geh-kong. 

The Hai-tsing-hien-chih jy ## 
i Quoting from an ancient record 


“* Pauthier Marco Polo Vol. I. Introduction 
page {1 and Vol, II. page 628, 


ty (no date is given) much marshy 
land round about Hai-tsing then 
known as Geh-kong was drained and 
recovered from the river. Embank- 
ments were built up to keep it from 
being flooded. Agriculture did not 
flourish so well as the inhabitants 
wished and they then turned their 
attention to maritime enterprise. 
The wealthy invested their means 
in ships, the poor manned them and 
took the products of their district 
to loreign countries, whence they 
brought back many precious wares 
unknown in China. 

These goods were eagerly brought 


|up on their return voyage and prof- 


its ten fold rewarded the adven- 
turers. 

The losses in ships and men from 
the dangers attending navigation 


|are acknowledged to have been at 


times very great. 

Geh-kong appears to have reach- 
ed such a pitch of prosperity and 
grandeur in the latter half of the 
15th century that it was universally 
known “as the little Soochow and 

angchow.” 

I have not been able to find the 
exact date when this spirit of mari- 
time and mercantile enterprise at 
Geh-kong first sprung up, but I 
should be inclined to fix it about 
the middle of the 11th century, as 
I find that in He-ning PR reign 
1086 the Foreign going junks of 
this neighbourhood were on their 
return voyage from Foreign coun- 
tries compelled to report themselves 
at Canton (Wen-hien-tung-kao % 
$i 4 62 keuen page 10). 

The above facts coupled with the 
reasons already given by me in the 
last volume of this Journal have in- 
duced me to again put forward the 
pretensions of Hai-tsing under its 
former game of Geh-kong to be con- 


\Sidered the Scheikham of Arah 
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writers and the Sarcon and Caycon when you die. Come to Jesus!” That 
of Marco Polo commonly called was his talk while he lay there helpless 
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Zaitun. 

IL also consider that the city of 
Schengiu, or Schangiou mentioned 
in connection with Zaitun is most 
probably the city Chang-chow of 
our day. 

Gro PHILLIPs. 





SELECTED ARTICLES. 


REAL CHRISTIANITY IN CHINA. 








(From English Paper.) 


A SORCEPER AND OPIUM SMOKER—INFLUENCE 
OF THE BIBLE ALONE—A PIRATE CONVERT. 


The Rev. S. L. Baldwin, Methodist 
missionary, writes of a convert:— 

The Spirit of God arrested him in 
one of our chapels, and brought him a 
humble suppliant at the feet of Jesus 
He became truly converted, and we did 
not hinder him from going down to his 
own people and telling them of the 
great change that had been wrought 
in him. In one place he was stoned; 
but, instead of being discouraged, he 


went out into the next village and com. 


menced preaching there. In one of 
those villages he was arrested and put 
in prison, and, while the crowd was 
gathered around to see this man who 
dared to preach a foreign doctrine, he 
preached Jesus. He was brought be- 
fore the magistrate on some charge, 
and sentenced to receive 2,000 lashes. 
He received that sentence all at one 
time, the Chinese whip having three 
hard leather thongs, each stroke of the 
whip counting three strokes. That 
man was carried back to Foochow un- 
able to walk, groaning with intense 
agony. Our physician there said he 
never saw such a case of whipping in 
which such severe bruises were receiv- 
ed. Lying in agony and restless in 
in body, he said, “Oh, my soul is in 
peace; Jesus is with me!” He would 
say to his unconverted friends, ‘ Oh, 
come to Jesus! He can make your 
sonl peaceful when your body is in 
pain; He can take you home to heaven 








lon bis back. As soon as he could walk, 


he wished to go back to where he had 
been so cruelly treated and preach the 
Gospel there. 


He did not ask fora change of ap- 


| pointment; he did not want a transfer 
| . 
\to some more agreeable locality; he 


‘was not afraid of Satan or the emis- 
isaries of Satan. Right there he preach- 
\ed again the tidings of salvation. Over 
ithat district he has been so blessed of 
| God, that 400 souls look to him as the 
jinstrument, under God, of their con- 
version. When he had fully preached 
the Gospel there, he went to another 
region, and there he is successful in 
preaching and in bringing souls to 
Christ. He went tothe Island of Lam- 
yit, and some of the people said, “We 
know about these doctrines; they are 
nothing strange to us; come up to our 
houses, and we will show you.” They 
showed him the Gospel of Matthew 
and of John, and other Christian books, 
and said, * We have had these books 
thirty years.” One of them said, “ My 
father gave me this book, and told me 
there would be people who would come 
and explain it to me; you see I have 
anew cover on it.” Now what was 
the result? I told you that in Foo- 
chow our missionaries had to labour 
‘ten years before there was a single 
convert to their labours. On the Is- 
land of Lamyit, where this good seed 
had been sown, in six months after 
Ching Ting went there, we had sixty 
members connected with our church, 
and to-day we have 130 on that island, 
and the number is increasing. Thirty 
years before, in the year 1833, Dr. 
Medhurst had gone up the coast ina 
Chinese junk, scattering Christian 
books. The people were glad to re- 
ceive them, and that seed sprang up 
into a glorious harvest when the living 
preacher came with the message of 
Christ. So we find it all through our 
work. We seeasclear as sunlight that 
no effort put forth has been in vain. 
When we penetrate into the interior, 
oftentimes while preaching there we 
find copies of books that were distrib- 
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uted years before, which prepared the 
way before us. Sometimes we find 
people who say, “Twelve years ago 
we heard missionaries preach in Foo- 
chow; we became satisfied that idola- 
try was all vain; we have not worship- 
ed idols in all these years.” Such in- 
stances are very numerous. The peo- 
ple’s confidence in idolatry has been 
weakened, and when the living preach- 
er comes among them with the truth 
they listenjto him'cordially, and are ready 
to come into the fold of Christ. I must 
tell you how some native preachers 
manage, that you may see that Chinese 
Christianity ,is taking its own form, 
as native men, under God, are working 


it. On the Island of Lamyit theythave | 


made Christians of pirates. While one 
of them listened to Ching Ting’s preach- 


ing, he became convinced that Chris- | 


tianity was true, and asked that prayer 
might be offered for him. He said, 








the 15th and 30th of the month from 
ithe poor people of the Island. It was 
not three weeks before that man came 
‘to Ching Ting all broken down, and 
the first words he said were, “Oh, this 
fish business is wrong. I have no right 
to the people’s fish; it is wicked; I 
must give it up; I will give it up now.” 
In due time he was received into the 
church in full membership, and he is 
one of our strong and faithful men, as 
earnest a Christian man as you will 
find anywhere. If vou should ever 
have a lay delegate from the Conference 
(in China to the General Conference in 
America, I do not know but that he is 
,as likely to be the man as any other. 

Let these instances be enough to 
prove to you that there is real Chris- 
tianity in China. 





ABOUT CHINA. 


“T believe all that preaching is true; I | 
am going to give up my piracy now; | 
I will never go out in a junk to seize | 


(FROM AMERICAN PAPER). 


other junks; I will stop it all right 
away; but there ‘is one little matter I 
think I must retain. I think it will be 
right for me to retain it. You know 
that two days in the month—the 15th 
and the 30th—we have a special ar- 
rangement with the people. We used 
to steal their fish all the time, and we 
were constantly having trouble; but 
they promised if we left their nets alone 
that we should have their fish on those 
two days. That is an agreement, a 
treaty, and I think it is right for me to 
take those fish.” If he had come to me 
in that way I very probably would have 
said, “ You are not right, my friend; 
you must go back and make up your 
mind to give up all this wickedness, or 
you cannot come into the Christian 
church.” Perhaps that would have 
discouraged him. But Ching Ting 
sagaciously said to him, “ Well, my 
friend, I am glad you are going to give 
up your piracy—that is a good step; I 
think if you will pray and look to God 
He will help you. I will put your name 


Peking of course is the center of Chi- 
nese ofticialdom. It is one vast mass 
of bribery and corruption. The dynas- 
ity is crumbling as half a dozen have 
| before it from the same cause; slack- 
‘ness of the reins; unscrupulous plun- 
| dering of their people by the Mandarins 
‘who are sent to govern them; conse- 
‘quent disaffection; indispensable re- 
| pairs postponed; the subsidies pocketed 
|by the intermediate Mandarins; the 
;canals and rivers, for want of the need- 
ied repairs to levees, overflowing the 
country, and five million poor China- 
;men driven away by the flood or 
\drowned. Beggary produces reckless- 
‘naies and habits of plunder. The thief 
|for bread is in a month a thief as a 
| business, then an outlaw; then his gang 
|is hunted down or left to grow into a 
|party, eventually dividing the country 
| with the nominal dynasty, and finally 
| crushing the dynasty itself, and making 
~ new one. So China has gone on for 
|ten centuries, and, but for the Europe- 
|an fire-arms, would continue to go on 
\for ten centuries to come. But by and 


} 
} 





down as a probationer in the Methodist | by even the ritle will not keep the peo- 
Episcopal Church.” And _ that_proba-| ple under the heel and torture of the 


tioner in our church was taking fish on | selfish despots called Mandarins, who 
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oppress them. know 
‘ side ot 


for the 


darkest massacre of the century. In 
Sonthern China they thoneht nothing 


of putting the five hundred thousand 
inhabitants of a eity to the sword, men 
women, and children, as in old 
times. 

In mv July 


. ast 1 
from Shane hae to k si 


oochow, my ‘siehts” 

were always the same, viz: walled cities, 
entered expecting business and 
hum, only to find square miles of weeds 
hiding ¢ of smoky and broken 
tiles, only one tenth of the original pop- 
ulation been left to strugele 
back after the war. to the ci Ys and but 
a few broken brieks, and tile es, and 
straw, and twigs, together, to kee P the 
night and wet away from an old father 
nother, just abont dead from 
¢ exposure and starvation. 
No wonder the pheasants have had 
cood ting from the paddy «| 
sows itselfand grows unwatered 
untilled with none to harvest it. 
wonder the dogs were the last to starve, 
for bones are plenty, and Chinese dogs 
are not dainty about eating their late 
masters, though they would quarrel for 
the choice bits with the neighbors’ dogs 
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at all, to Peking, where formerly they 
; : ~ a : wr % 
were counted by thousands. WO Won- 
der government finds itself compelled to 
keep on selliig offices in order to raise 
money, and to continue in office the 
prudlicans, screws, and harpies, who 
care not how many rebellions may come, 


or how few people are left, if after their 
and plundering 


years’ of office holding 
ae 
of rich men under the 


they can themselves 





thuinb-se: 
return to Peking 
to sport a great retinue, to display thei 
riches, have their coneubines dachedly 
picked, one from each of the eighteen 
provinees of China, and by bribing and 
government ap- 
keep on mounting 
waste the body with 
licence, and a ruined bedy follows the 
long departed mind and remnant ofa 
soul out of the world—and_ whither? 
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the government; justice sold; criminals 
hanged by proxy—substitutes bought 
at fifty dollars a head; destruction fol- 
lowing misgovernment until the des- 
ruction itself is chronie. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


INFLAMMATORY PLACARD 
AGAINST FOREIGNERS. 





To the Editor of the Recorder: 





I send vou herewith a translation of an 
anonymous inflar inmatory Placard acainst 
*o1 om a 





H which has bee n posted recent- 
ly in Foochow; and also a translation of a 
Proce ahs nation issued by the Government 


Is, on the subject. 
Mr. Mahood, of the (™ 
ssion in this city, obta’ned a 

Placard soon afte r it 
posted, and at once handed it to 
Consul, Chas. <A. Sinelair Tiss 





Ms 


H. B. MW 


.. Who 
promptly forwarded it to H. E e Vice- 
rov, ina disnateh ealline the attention of 
His « xcelloney to the offensive a id lan- 
gerous character of the document The 


Vies roy 
Author 
and the following proclamation was issued 
by them the next day. 


ordered the Loeal 
ities to exainine into the matter; 


, 


: e 
immediately 








The perusal of snch documents wil 
the public, 
idea of, 


l give 
and our friends at home some 
, one class of the difficulties 
we encomiter in our work among the Chi 


nese. 


at least 
The placard bears an omino 
seml lance ti rd sag? —— ciren lat ] in 
North China befor: 
At Canton, too, within the past few weeks 
placards of a similar character have been 
circulated, and there is considerable ex- 
citement there on the subject 
A i r 
As far as I know, 
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the people of Foo- 
chow have not given much attention to 
the placard, and it is probable + that the 
prompt and vigorous action of the Chinese 
officers on the subject. will intimidate any 
firebrands who may be among us. The 
I think, sincerely desi 
peace, and I have good hope that 
with God’s blessing 
successful. 


Gor vernment, 
preserve 
their efforts will be 
This ple ecard thouch p ste d ~ Fy —_ ; 
of having been prenared 
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lamation I send herewith. that the Foo- 
chow officials assert in terms sufliciently 
direct, (though not very complimentary 
to their Provincial neighbors) that the 
placard in question came from Canton. 
lt is a fortunate circumstance for us that 
the people at Foochow have no love for 
the Cantonese. In the present case, the 
Foochow officials are only too happy to 
throw the odium of having prepared this 
disreputable placard upon the Canton 
people. 

While the heathen rage, I trust God’s 
people will pray earnestly for the conver- 
sion of the Chinese. 

Yours very truly, 
R. S. Macuay. 
Foochow, Aug. 10th, 1871. 


( Translation.) 
Recently Foreigners (lit. bar- 


barians 3 J\) have been secretly 
concocting schemes for the purpose of griev- 
ously injuring the people. They have 
erected churches into which they inveigle 
women for licentious purposes. Whoever 
sees these outlandish foreigners, with their 
hideous faces and eyes, is constrained to hate 
them. How happens it then that people are 
willing to enter their society and associate 
with them? Truly we are concerned. These 
stupid foreigners unable to appreciate the 
value of money, employ many devices. They 
bribe persons to feign themselves Tauist 
priests, and engage old women, all of whom 
they send into the country villages to cir- 
culate false stories concerning a pestilence 
which they say is about to come on the peo- 
ple. They then offer to the people a pois- 
onous medicine called ‘mysterious fairy 


powder,” (4% & wh (il) #), and em- 
ploy women in all the villages to mix it with 
rice flour in the shape of cakes and tidbits, 
which when cooked are first offered to the 
idols and then eaten by those who offered them, 
in the belief that this will protect them from 
the pestilence. Alas! they do not think 
that within 20 days after eating these cakes, 
the feet of the males and the bellies of 
the females begin to swell; and that the 
disease is very difficult to cure. In all this 
the sole object of foreigners is to entice peo- 
ple into their society; and when they succeed 
in getting them into their society, they cause 
every female to submit to their licentious 
desires at libitum. Alas! alas! Innocent fe- 
males after taking this poison, yield them- 
selves to pollution and pve become objects 
of hatred to all. 





Whenever any of these persons, whether 
male -or female, enter any village to give out 
their poisonous medicine, they should be 
treated like vagabonds. Don't, by any means, 
spare them. ‘Thus will you protect the lives 
of the people from the pvisonous machina- 
tions of these stupid foreigners. ‘I'his thing 
has already (in connection with the Pro- 
vincial idols) injured a great many females, 
We therefore prepare and post this placard 
that all good people may fear and be cau- 
tious, and thus avoid being ensnared by idle 
words. It is our earnest desire that good 
people will copy this placard and circulate 
it everywhere, thus performing a most meri- 
turious deed. 

Tung Che 10th year, 5th moon 20th day. 

(July 7th, 1871). 

Recipe for counteracting the above named 
poison. 

Take poedera fetida, pigeon’s dung, crab- 
aster flower, mix and sweeten with honey, 
This if taken will effect a cure. 


OFFICIAL PROCLAMATION WITH REGARD TO 
THE ABOVE ANONYMOUS INFLAMMATORY PLa- 
CARD AGAINST ForgiGNers, IN FoocHow. 

( Translation.) 

Tien, Prefect of Foochow, Sia, Superin- 
tendent of Trade, Sioh, Magistrate of the 
Min district, and Hiong, Magistrate of the 
Au Kuan district, make this official Proc- 
lamation for general information. 

The preparation of poison for the purpose 
of injuring people, and the teaching of per- 
sons how to use it, are crimes of the most 
heinous character. The posting of anony- 
mous Placards, and the spreading of fulse 
reports, to disturb people’s minds are also 
very grave offenses against the laws. All 
(guilty of any of these crimes) are alike to 
be at once arrested and examined for ap- 
propriate punishment. At this time, we are 
informed that in Canton a class of vagabonds; 
connected with the provincial idols, are car- 
rying about a poisonous medicine which they 
falsely call by the euphonious name “ Mys- 
terious fairy powder,” deceitfully represent- 
ing that it will cure disease. After eating it 
the person’s belly at once swells &c. &c. In 
Foochow there is nothing of all this, Re- 
cently there has come from Canton an anon- 
ymous placard, spreading everywhere lying 
reports, falsely maligning the foreign mis- 
sionaries. Fearing lest vicious people may 
take advantage of this to benefit themselves 
while injuring others, we therefore have sent 
out police to search and make arrests; and 
now, as is proper, we issue this proclama- 
tion so that all classes, military and civil, 
may understand. You all know that if you 
are not sick you need not take medicine; and 
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that if you are sick you should eall in the 
physician and take the medicine he pre- 
seribes. Under no circumstances should you 
take the medicines offered by strange trav- 
ellers, of whose surname even you are ignor- 
ant, thus bringing trouble upon yourselves. 
If any vagabonds dare secretly to distribute 
their medicines, no matter whether in the 
city or in the country, we authorize you to 
seize them and deliver them and their medi- 
cines to the officers for examination and 
punishment. With regard to those who post 
anons mous placards to spread lying reports 
for the purpose of disturbing people’s minds, 
hoping in this way to stir up trouble, you 
should at once seize them that they may be 
severely punished. Beware lest you allow 
them to entrap you in the meshes of the law. 
Let all reverently obey, and not violate this 
direct proclamation. 


Tung Che 10th year, 6th moon 21st day. 
(August 7th, 1871.) 





DEATH. 


At Swatow, July 2ist, Charles James son of Rev. 
J. SADLER of Amoy. Aged | year. 


JOTTINGS AND GLEANINGS. 





NAME OF THE JOURNAL TO REMAIN UN- 
CHANGED.—The proposal to omit “And 
Missionary Journal,” from the Title of 
this Periodical which was published sever- 
al months ago, has been abandoned. The 
Editor has received several earnest re- 
monstrances from various quarters against 
the change proposed, but nothing in favor 
of it since that proposal was made known 
to the public, though he had previouly. 
Such a change, the Editor is now con- 
vinced would be prejudical to the interests 
of the Recorder. 


T Wo REASONS ASSIGNED.—We have been 
at a loss to account for the meagre amount 
of what might be properly termed Mis- 
sionary articles in The Recorder. But 
two missionaries have assigned reasons. 
One says under date of July 10th, “ AZis- 
sionaries are too busy to write for papers.” 
Another under date of July 7th, states: — 
“Tam not yet convinced that it is well to 
enter into details of mission work in a 
Journal published in China. The day 
will come for that, but to me it is not yet, 
and so I have not done much for the 
Journal.” We thank these friends of the 





Recorder for the frank expression of their 
views on the subject of supplying mission- 
ary articles for this Journal. We are 
however happy to state just as explicitly 
that we do not coincide with them. We 
doubt if the missionaries in China can 
advance the true interests of the Cause, 
more in a given amount of time in any 
other manner than by occasionally con- 
tributing to this Journal their experiences, 
their theories and their practices. In such 
a way all the missionary stations in the 
Empire would become acquainted with the 
state of the work in regard to each other, 
whereas now there is a great amount of ig- 
norance about it. For example what 
missionary in China, or Christian else- 
where in the world, would not be glad to 
see in the Recorder an account of the rise, 
progress and present condition of the 
Methodist missionary work in Laoling, 
Shantung province? Also of the American 
Presbyterian missionary work in Pingtu 
and neighborhood, Shantung? Also of the 
English Presbyterian missionary work 
among the aborigines of Formosa? It is 
impossible to supply information on 
missionary subjects to the missionaries in 
China by epistolary correspondence. But 
The Recorder is a proper medium of com- 
municating to the public such information, 
and we suppose it was originally intended 
largely for such a use. 

Besides this the religious public of 
England and America would become bet- 
ter acquainted with the progress of Chris- 
tian missions in China asa whole. For 
good missionary articles stand a fair 
chance of being republished in some of 
the religious newspapers of those lands. 
For example, Mr. Swanson’s article on 
the missionary work in Amoy was repub- 
lished entire in Tue INTERIOR, of Chica- 
go, 2nd a large part of it in Tue Occipenr, 
of San Francisco; half of Mr. Ashmore’s 
IDEAL MAN OF CoNFUCIUS was re-printed 
in Tue Heracp anp PressyTer of Cincin- 
natti, and Dr. Maclay’s article in the 
Feb. No. has appeared in the CarisTIAN 
Work, London,—not to mention all the 
reprinted articles which have come to the 
limited knowledge of the Editor. 


But if all the missionaries in China en- 
tertained the views of the above quoted 
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